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*PIETER BRUEGEL, A PAINTER OF THE PEOPLE 
AND 
ANTONIO MORO, A PAINTER OF THE COURT 


By W.R. VALENTINER 


Part ONE 


IETER BRUEGEL, the great Netherlandish painter of the six- 

teenth century, lived at a time when the art of his country was facing 
a crisis. Behind her lay the brilliant florescence of the fifteenth century, 
the century of Van Eyck and Memling; but at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century an exhaustion of artistic force had taken place. Her 
artists could no longer muster the strength to resist the fascination of 
the Italian Renaissance which had conquered the world. They were 
overpowered by the magic of the art of Leonardo, the charm of Raphael, 
the greatness of Michelangelo; they wandered to Italy and produced, 
in emulation of these painters, an art which was a bad mixture of themes 

* This article was originally given as a lecture, which accounts for its form. 
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from their own land and Italian forms, and which could not fail to lead 
to mannerism. Bruegel’s teacher, Pieter Koeck, also belonged to these 
travelers to the south who followed the fashion and sought to outdo 
Raphael. We can get an excellent idea of his exaggerated and emotional 
style in the large Brussels tapestries, for which he made the cartoons 
(two in the Detroit Museum). 

This danger, which threatened the young Bruegel, of imitating a for- 
eign art which had sprung from other conditions, was still, however, not 
as great as that the art of the Netherlands in the second half of the 
sixteenth century was being deprived of its nourishing soil, even of its 
very possibility of existence by the frightful confusion of war. The 
struggle of the tiny country of the Netherlands with the world power of 
Spain claimed the entire spirit of her people. 

But no nation can direct its interests simultaneously and with equal 
intensity upon politics and art. The one precludes the other. And when 
we realize that the war which this small nation intended to carry out 
was to last for eighty years (1569-1648) — they still talk today in the 
Netherlands of the eighty-year war for independence—we can well 
understand that even a nation so gifted for art as the Netherlands, was 
inclined to forget her love for that Muse when confronted with such life 
problems. The entire eighty years were not, to be sure, entirely occu- 
pied with the war. The decisive period was the first half, the years from 
1569 to 1609, in which the struggle for freedom from the Spanish yoke 
was determined. As is well known, after the truce of 1609, in spite of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which especially devastated the neighboring coun- 
tries, business again commenced to prosper, and the great art epoch of 
the seventeenth century set in with Rubens and Van Dyck in the south, 
and Frans Hals and Rembrandt in the north. 

Bruegel did not experience the actual years of the struggle — he died 
in 1569— but he knew its tragic prelude, during which the people 
suffered so frightfully from the suppression of the Spanish government, 
the Inquisition, the levying of taxes, the degeneracy of a portion of the 
Catholic clergy, and the undisciplined Spanish troops. For the spiritual 
development of the people, this preliminary history — as is always the 
case in such revolutionary periods — is almost more important than the 
war itself, in which the soul of the people seemed to retrograde rather 
than advance. The short expanse of Bruegel’s life — he did not quite 


reach his fiftieth year — was spent during the period of greatest na- | 


tional tension. This national feeling was so strong in him that he was 
able to save the art of his country from the double danger of imitation 
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of foreign elements and a decline through political preoccupations. 
Herein lies his historical significance. That this art, with its humour — 
a humour which as a spontaneous form of expression was hitherto un- 
known in art — should come into existence just at this terrible time, 
offers us an interesting psychological problem. 

According to his birth and the place of his activity, Bruegel stands 
midway between the north and the south of the Netherlands, as the last 
of the great masters to have the characteristics of both before they sepa- 
rated from each other politically. In this intermediate position he bore 
within himself possibilities for astonishing influences in both directions. 
He came from the town of Bruegel, whose name he retained, a village 
which lies on the border between Holland and Belgium and which is 
today in Dutch territory. But he was active in Antwerp and Brussels, 
the seat of the great Flemish masters of a later period, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Brouwer and Teniers. ‘These two metropolises, with their pre- 
ponderantly old-Flemish, that is to say Germanic elements, were the 
center of the unrest which was to lead to the emancipation of the 
Netherlands: Brussels, where the Spanish government, represented by 
a regent, had its residence; and Antwerp, where the Calvinists formed 
the strongest group among the religious communities. 

In order to understand the spirit of the environment in which 
Bruegel’s art was created, we must visualize for a moment the spectacle 
of the political struggle. This powerful background of the history of the 
times can scarcely be traced directly in Bruegel’s art, for it went its own 
way. We are not to expect, therefore, a portrayal of the great spectacle 
of the historical battle drama. Besides this, Bruegel’s art was not fo- 
cused upon portraiture. As a painter he was too imaginative to be a 
portraitist ; as a human being, too democratically-minded to pay hom- 
age to the hero cult attached to the portrait painting of his time. He was 
a friend of the masses and was more devoted to their pleasures and pains 
than to the outer events in which the leaders of the upper classes took 
part, in the belief that they guided the destiny of the people, whereas 
they were, unconsciously perhaps, being themselves led by the will of 
these people. 

If we wish an introduction to the political leaders in this struggle, we 
must conjure up the spirit of another Netherlandish painter, next to 
Bruegel the greatest of his time, that of Antonis Mor, or, as he was 
called by the Spaniards and later by himself, Antonio Moro (1512- 
1576). This still too little known master is one of the most significant 
portrait painters of the Netherlands, in this respect a worthy predecessor 
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of Rembrandt and Rubens; but in his one-sidedness as the glorifier of 
the aristocratic world of his day, above all that of Spain, and in his 
predilection for tradition in art, the exact antithesis of Pieter Bruegel. 
This Antonio Moro, who came from Utrecht, soon entered into the 
service of Spain as court painter and, as the painter of portraits of the 
aristocratic world, traveled from England to Italy, from France to 
Portugal, portraying in masterly, objectively-seen likenesses nearly all 
the statesmen who took part in the Spanish-Netherlandish struggle. 
That he had as his models the great Italian portrait painters, especially 
Titian, cannot be wondered at when we consider his position at the 
Spanish court, where Titian was highly honoured, and the tendency of 
the official art of the Netherlands. We should marvel, rather, that he 
developed in his portrait art a strong realistic style in which something 
of the independence which Bruegel shows to such a high degree is 
evident. 

The tremendous spectacle of the Netherlandish War of Independence, 
one of the greatest in political history, has been glowingly described in 
poem and historical writing — from Schiller to Motley. How was it 
possible that such a tiny country, with its burgher and peasant folk, 
its fishermen and sailors, this handful of people who had painfully 
wrested their uncertain soil from the sea, could hold its own against the 
mightiest power of Christendom? That a land of less than one hundred 
and fifty square miles should come out victor in the struggle against that 
realm in which the sun never set? And this with by no means superior 
financial resources. The growing wealth of the Netherlands brought 
about through their trade, their commerce and fishing industry, could 
not, during the years of the decisive struggle, be in any way compared 
with the treasures which flowed into Philip the Second’s coffers, and the 
credit which was at his command. 

We cannot relate here how it all came about, how from time im- 
memorial the Netherlands, in their stubborn struggle with the sea for 
the possession of their land, had developed tenacity and self reliance; 
how the most powerful commercial cities of the Middle Ages had sprung 
up on their soil, and how at first, as part of the Burgundian Kingdom, 
their commercial interests had been compatible with those of Spain, but 
how under Philip II, Spain endeavored to exploit the Netherlands to 
further her political interests, frequently in alliance with the English, 
their avowed commercial rivals. Religious differences intervening, soon 
the Netherlands, naturally inclined toward individualism, accepted the 
Reformation. Charles V, the distinguished father of Philip II, who was 
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himself a Netherlander, and who still enjoyed a certain popularity 
there, had already, as a faithful follower of Rome, begun the religious 
struggle. In 1532 the Spaniards erected the first stake in Brussels. 

But with Philip II, the Spanish government estranged itself com- 
pletely from the Netherlands. The king, entirely Spanish, no longer 
understood the spirit of the Netherlands, whose language he no longer 
spoke, scarcely, in fact, having made its acquaintance. With his bigoted, 
gloomy nature, he did not sense the spiritual rebellion in these northern 
provinces. Why should this insignificant member of his wide realm 
which, to be sure, was useful to fill the state’s fast emptying coffers, 
become dangerous, if he applied the tightened reins of his disciplinary 
monarchical power? He was so imbued with the godly right of his 
authority, with the necessity for the agreement of the monarchy with 
the aristocracy of Rome, that everyone who thought otherwise seemed 
to him a heretic. Fundamentally, however, there were deep historical 
antagonisms between Philip, the representative of an increasingly abso- 
lutist monarchy, and the germs of a beginning democracy in the tiny 
Netherlands, for which William of Orange stood. 

This contrast is already plainly enough stamped upon the architec- 
ture of monarchistic Spain when contrasted with that of the free Nether- 
lands. The most characteristic edifice which Philip II constructed is the 
Escorial, that mighty, mysterious, self-contained palace in its lonely, 
lofty landscape setting. The carrying out of the imposing plan was so 
pedantically supervised and corrected in all its details by Philip that 
the coldness and aridity of the owner passed over into the architecture. 
In keeping with the conception of his monarchy, firm walls and ram- 
parts enclosed the residence of the sovereign, uniting cloister, church 
and barrack. The world was not to know what went on behind these 
walls, where, far from the stir of the city, had been erected for him an 
unapproachable citadel of man and a habitation of God. But he who 
sets foot within these walls today feels blowing over him from gloomy 
rooms the gruesome breath of a cold, artificial splendour, which even at 
the time of its founder can scarcely have had a bright or cheerful effect. 

Let us observe on the other hand the view of the city of Delft in the 
painting by Vermeer, this city which housed the victorious William of 
Orange in his last years and where he fell a victim to the assassin who 
had been hired by Spain. With its comfortable houses, open on all sides, 
connected by little bridges and streets of water, this picture tells of the 
keen business enterprise, of the lively activity on land and water of an 
industrious and affable people. No high-arched domes, as in the Es- 
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corial, speak of the aristocracy of the church; no strongly fortified 
corner turrets of worldly power; here the slender little towers scarcely 
project above the houses of the burghers, and the city gate, built of 
brick, has lost its threatening aspect from the boats in front of it which 
tell of enduring connection with the outer world. How cheerful is the 
aspect of this city, lying in a friendly fashion between a free sky and a 
wide expanse of water, with its care free groups of human beings con- 
versing in the foreground, when compared with the gloomy castle in 
the Spanish mountains. And yet we are here in the cloudy north, there 
in the sunny south. Thus at times can peoples and personalities trans- 
form the original impression of climate and nature into its opposite. 

We can note the same spiritual contrasts when we compare the por- 
traits of the great Spaniards as Antonio Moro shows them to us, with 
those representations of the Dutch people by Pieter Bruegel. 

What indeed had the people of the Netherlands in common with this 
invisible monarch, pitilessly enthroned in distant Spain, who set him- 
self up as the arbiter of their destiny (Fig. 2) ? Had those who inter- 
ceded with him been able to read the features of this prince as it is 
possible for us to do today in this portrait by Antonio Moro, they would 
much sooner have given up the hope that their petitions and emissaries 
could cause him to alter the stern religious edicts and the oppressive 
tax burdens, or remove the brutal bands of Spanish soldiers. This grim 
being with his apprehensive glance, who holds his sceptre like a menac- 
ing police bludgeon, will never admit being in the wrong and will never 
change an opinion once uttered. To him the other will always be the 
guilty party. Yet it would be perversion to call Philip cruel or blood- 
thirsty. He was no Alva. His most disagreeable trait was his pedantry, 
through which he allowed to accumulate over every step of his reign 
mountains of documents about which he postponed his decision for 
months at a time, without regard to whether it might mean the down- 
fall of an individual or a people. In the meantime the Inquisition may 
work further havoc, his representatives in the Netherlands may rob and 
plunder as they will; his own son, the demented Don Carlos, may 
perish in prison — all of this was not so important — the main thing 
was that the documents should be carefully and secretly gone through 
in their minutest detail and the smallest decision of the government 
vindicated for all time. It was thus a punishment of history that he 
gradually ruined the Spanish monarchy through the system-mad bu- 
reaucracy which he established and which finally buried its ruler under 
a mountain of paper. 
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Moreover, although he enslaved peoples and allowed heretics to be 
burned, he was by no means a saint in his private life. As his sensuous 
mouth lets us surmise, he engaged in brutal love adventures, for which 
he made amends by a political marriage in which he had little interest. 
And if we cannot deny that he had a love for art, still it was somewhat 
one-sidedly directed toward nude female figures, which were painted for 
him by the aged Titian, who was also no saint, wholly from the desire 
for the correspondingly higher pay. 

When Philip II married Mary Tudor (Fig. 3), the feeling against him 
in the Netherlands became still more bitter. For through it England, 
‘the most dangerous commercial rival of the Netherlands, united with 
the Spanish ruler, from whom it was most natural to expect protection 
of her commercial interests. Besides this, everyone knew that “Bloody 
Mary” would like to lead England back into the arms of Rome and that 
she detested the anti-papist activity in the Netherlands. 

Antonio Moro, who had been sent to England to paint her portrait 
for Philip, gives us an excellent introduction to this somewhat elderly 
bride, who, like a governess, with tightly compressed lips and stern 
brow, seems to present the rose so awkwardly to her lover. Philip had 
little affection for the bride who was eleven years his senior, and saw her 
only seldom. But the sickly and hysterical queen was anxious for an 
heir to the throne, and several times gave out the news that one was 
expected. In vain did all the church bells of England ring in thanks- 
giving. Toward the end of her life her religious fervor increased with 
the disappointments of her marriage. During the last three years of her 
reign over three hundred non-Catholic citizens were burned at the stake 
in London, among them celebrated statesmen, clergymen, and scholars. 

Shortly after her death in 1559, Philip II sent his half-sister, Margaret 
of Parma (Fig. 1), as Regent to the Netherlands to quiet the disobedient 
province, which for several generations had been accustomed to the mild 
hand of a feminine stadtholder. Margaret had a certain resemblance 
to her brother, as Moro’s portrait in the Berlin Museum shows (her 
masculine features are also expressed in her tendency to a beard). She 
tried to combine energy with forbearance, but could not accomplish 
much with the Netherlanders, for Philip, in keeping with the espionage 
system of his bureaucracy, placed Cardinal Granvella at her side to keep 
supervision over her, with as much authority at his command as that 
possessed by the Regent herself. Granvella, a narrow-minded but 
pompous-looking clerical dignitary, who had from the first placed 
Antonio Moro in his service, was vain enough to have himself painted 
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several times by Moro and almost simultaneously by Titian (the best 
one by Moro is to be found in the Vienna Museum [ Fig. 4], and the one 
by Titian has been recently acquired by the museum of Kansas City 
[ Fig. 5]), works which make possible an instructive comparison be- 
tween the great Venetian painter and his Netherlandish follower. Osten- 
tatious and avaricious, Granvella made himself especially unpopular 
by setting himself in opposition to the leaders of the Netherlandish 
nobles and to William of Orange. The complaints against him, con- 
firmed by the Regent, found hearing with the king, always exceedingly 
slow in reaching decisions, only after several years, when the antago- 
nism in the country had reached a most critical point. When the “de- 
stroyer of the country,” as he became known, was finally recalled in 
1564, it was too late and Philip was soon to realize that only the utmost 
strategy could save the situation for Spain. 

At the marriage of the Regent’s son, the fascinating and elegant 
prince Alexander of Parma, of whom Moro has left us a portrait which 
is perhaps his masterpiece (Fig. 7), there was gathered together in 
Brussels the distinguished Netherlandish nobility who formed the 
“Teagues of Nobles.” Out of this federation, which tried at first to obtain 
by amicable means an alleviation of conditions, there developed the 
power which was finally to undermine the Spanish rule—a power 
which, to be sure, only became significant when after long resistance 
William of Orange joined the league. 

And now follow the years in which the two best-known leaders in 
the Spanish-Netherlandish struggle are to face each other: the Duke of 
Alva, who, as the successful commander-in-chief of his realm, Philip 
had sent to the Netherlands in 1567 with an army from Italy, and 
William of Orange. We can study both characters in Moro’s masterly 
portraits. 

Alva (Fig. 6), who with his black hair and yellowish complexion 
seems to be related to his king, was not, however, liké Philip, a friend of 
the writing desk, but rather a man of the sword. His brutality is evi- 
denced by his low brow, the lines of the nose, the thick, bull-like neck; 
his tyranny by his vicious, penetrating glance; his sensuality by his ugly 
mouth; his aggressiveness by his energetic, prominent chin. But it can- 
not be denied that he possessed the significance which the Spanish his- 
torians assign to him as one of their greatest generals, nor that he fought 
successful battles for his king in France, Italy and Germany; and that 
after the Netherlandish campaign, he still, in his old age, conquered 
Portugal for Philip. We cannot be expected, however, to have sympathy 
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with this bloodthirsty, cruel fanatic, when we come to know him as the 
torturer of the Netherlands; above all not when we compare him with 
the noble and earnest figure of the great Low Countryman. It is char- 
acteristic of Alva that after two years’ stay in the Netherlands he 
boasted that he had delivered up to justice eight hundred nobles ; that 
—vain as he was — he had allowed to be set up in Antwerp a monu- 
ment in bronze in which he is shown treading upon the allegorical figure 
of the Netherlands, and that when after six years he returned to Spain, 
he commented upon the fact that he had brought 18,000 burghers to the 
scaffold, to say nothing of the thousands whom he had killed in battle, 
or in the massacres which he had ordered following his victories. 

How unlike him appears the great William, with his thoughtful brow, 
his sad, expressive eyes, and the fine reserve of his nature, from which 
speak, nevertheless, an enormous tenacity and intensity of purpose 
(Fig. 8). How difficult it is to characterize in a few words this mysteri- 
ous figure, one of the greatest in political history! At the first fleeting 
glance at the story of his life, he does not appear at all as the fiery hero, 
hurrying from victory to victory, as we should naturally picture the 
emancipator of a strong people, but as constantly pursued by misfor- 
tune, steadfastly walking along an abyss of destruction, beaten over and 
over again, facing annihilation, and finally, before he could see the ful- 
filment of his task, falling by the hand of an assassin. In that his great- 
ness was recognized much later, in fact not until after his death, his fate 
is more like that of many of the great artists than celebrated statesmen, 
who usually enjoy renown during their own lifetime. 

Once the favorite of Charles V, whom he supported on his shoulder 
when Charles went to Brussels to renounce the throne in favor of his son 
Philip, brought up by him in the Catholic faith and trained in diplo- 
macy, at the age of twenty-four he had already been the leader of a 
Spanish army of 20,000 men against the French. Alva, to be sure, had 
proved himself the better military leader, but William of Orange the 
greater diplomat when in the treaty of Cambrai he drew the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the Spaniards. It was at this time that the French 
dubbed him “Le Taciturne,” although by nature he possessed the gift of 
speech.and could be highly persuasive when he desired to be. And thus 
the contest of strength between William and Alva continued until the 
last. When it came to open warfare between these two who had served 
together under Charles V, William was beaten again and again. It was 
not to be wondered at: his troops were unschooled and he paid them out 
of his own pocket, until he had spent the last farthing he had secured 
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from the sale of his jewelry and silver. But Alva had a world power 
behind him and the most talented of military leaders would also not be 
able to lead the rebels to victory. On account of the inequality of 
strength, there was only one means by which to oppose the Spaniards: 
the power of diplomacy, and on this rock the bloody strokes of Alva 
were finally splintered. 

Alva had long since warned the king against Orange, who would not 
show his colors until he had the threads of diplomacy tight in his hand. 
Alva felt the mental superiority of his opponent and tried to anticipate 
him. But William escaped him, and only the less dangerous Counts, 
Egmont and Horn, fell into the trap which Alva had set for the leaders 
of the nobles when he invited them to dine and then conducted them to 
the scaffold. Alva tried to avenge himself on William’s son and had him 
dragged from the University of Lyons to Spain. But the Oranges were 
a brave stock. William still had five brothers, who stood by him to the 
last drop of blood. They were all to fall in the coming conflict one after 
the other, until William stood alone. Alva set about tirelessly to destroy 
the troops of revolutionaries who pressed into the country from all sides. 
When after the defeat of the following year, William had brought an 
army together again, Alva was clever enough to put off his attack until 
William was forced to disband his troops from lack of money. And, as 
is always the case with the defeated, the faith his friends had had in him 
began to wane. 

Almost worse than the unsuccessful struggle against the Spaniards 
was the difficulty William had in preserving unity among the Nether- 
landers whom he wished to free. Among this people, gifted with the 
Germanic trait of an exaggerated particularism, no one seemed to trust 
anyone else. The peasant mistrusted the burgher, the burgher the noble- 
man, the nobleman the clergy. The Netherlandish nobleman was jeal- 
ous of the Prince of Orange, the bourgeoisie were long in doubt of his 
religious convictions. Every city, every province, wished to preserve its 
special rights and privileges. Worst of all was the behaviour of the re- 
ligious parties. Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, no one thought of 
yielding one iota in the interest of the whole. It seemed at first that 
William would be unable to suit anyone. Deeply religious, but of a 
tolerance which was in keeping with the greatness of his nature, though 
unusual for his times, he went over from Catholicism to Lutheranism, 
and then, because the strongest group of those among the Netherlanders 
who were struggling for freedom belonged to it, to Calvinism. Through 
all these difficulties he steered the fragile ship of the revolution through 
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the storm of inner discord and outer contention with resoluteness and 
determination in the pursuit of his goal. It is moving to observe how, at 
times almost without any outward authority or help, he incessantly ex- 
horted the people to resistance, and both publicly and privately en- 
deavored to bring about a reconciliation among the classes, slowly ac- 
complishing his purpose. Himself modest and retiring, nothing was 
further from his mind than striving for a position as ruler, all the less 
as he had come to the conviction that only foreign aid could help the 
Netherlands. He knew how to induce the leaders of the revolution to 
offer the sovereignty over the Netherlands in succession to the Queen of 
England, the brother of the King of France, and the German Emperor. 
But no one was permanently persuaded to take over the dangerous post. 

But his self-denial had its reward, and finally, still entirely alone, but 
aided by the condition of European politics and by the natural situation 
of the Dutch cities, he carried on to its completion the act of emanci- 
pation, so that at last the threads of all the strivings for freedom in the 
country were collected in his hand. He accomplished the union and the 
emancipation of the northern provinces and was also at one time close 
to drawing the southern provinces into the alliance, a tiresome task, 
requiring endless diplomacy. But Alva’s clever follower, Don Juan of 
Austria, wrested the southern provinces from him again and saved them 
for Spain. 

So he finally concentrated upon Holland and Zeeland and, still in a 
precarious position, drew back to Delft, where he had once lived in 
wealth and rejected the highest positions and where, highly respected, 
to be sure, by his Hollanders, he now dwelt in modest circumstances 
like a burgher, until he encountered Philip II’s ban. 

It is a remarkable irony of history that this ban designates this high- 
minded and noble leader of a suppressed people as “traitor and enemy 
of mankind,” and offered him who would free the world of this “pest,” 
25,000 gold gulden or land with the patent of nobleman. And it is still 
more remarkable that the murderer, a Burgundian, Gérard, whose de- 
scendants were later ennobled, believed that he was fulfilling a noble 
task and bore steadfastly for his king all the torture he was to undergo. 
Thus were the ideas of morality and valour among different peoples in 
the same epoch sometimes diametrically opposed to each other. 

But the structure of state which William of Orange had erected re- 
mained standing and was able to exist without him, for he had always 
only placed himself at the service of the newly founded commonwealth, 
the first democracy of modern history. With his death in 1584, the 
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Spanish-Netherlandish war was decided in favor of Holland. This was 
fifteen years after the death of the greatest painter of this time, Pieter 
Bruegel. 

In 1564, the year of Alva’s entry into the Netherlands, as the carnage 
of his executions began, Bruegel painted “The Wedding Dance” of the 
Detroit Museum (Fig. 9), an expression of the wildest and merriest 
abandonment of an indomitable people. It is not an isolated example 
among his compositions, but reveals the underlying sentiment of his 
life work. Is it not astonishing that such art should be created in the 
midst of the unrest and anxiety of an enslaved existence? It is a mani- 
festation of the spiritual strength of this people worthy of our admira- 
tion, that instead of wailing and complaining they could react with 
such wild exuberance to the experiences of the day. Stolid endurance, 
creeping into a corner when tormented from every side during the day’s 
work, was not for them, but rather rebellion and opposition; they 
wished to live and would not allow to be taken from them their pleasure 
in living. A people who possessed such a temperament, who in the midst 
of war could laugh and dance, was not destined to destruction. They 
refused to submit to the government of a strange land and when the 
time arrived would burst the fetters which enchained them. 

Bruegel is the expression of the wilfulness and defiance of this people. 
Although he stood in the midst of the cares of the day — shortly before 
his death, for fear his family should be harmed by the Inquisition, he 
burned many of his drawings — his art is a native protest against the 
political problems of the age. It stands, as does all great art, above 
politics. He painted just that which is untouched by politics and war, 
and when his imagination is given full rein it is as though there were no 
war in the world. He does not see or will not see that there is an upper 
ruling layer of society which had detached itself from its own people 
and its own soil and lived, as it were, between nations, but was never- 
theless the instigator of war because it no longer knew the suffering 
of the people and in reality despised them. He held to that which stood 
firm upon his native soil ; that which breathed the odor of the earth, and 
knew nothing of the strength-destroying conventions of society. He saw 
only the healthy, not the decadent; the positive and aggressive, not the 
negative and retardative. No more of the tradition of a corrupt and 
over-refined culture: was it not, indeed, social tradition and politics 
which threatened to destroy his people? He loved the simple man, at his 
work and at his pleasures, the peasants, who were still bound up with 
primitive and unspoiled nature. He was the first to paint the people — 
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for before him only saints and nobles had been painted — the people in 
the midst of the landscape to which they belonged, and he found in 
nature that godlike life which continues to renew itself, which hitherto 
had been sought only in heaven. For this reason the narration of life in 
the open becomes his element. He scarcely ever painted interior views, 
but for the most part numerous landscapes with a truthfulness which 
had hitherto not been known and of which the groups of figures seem to 
be natural parts. But even though he himself belonged to another, the 
burgher class of society, he felt himself bound with the common people 
who, with the optimism of a strong race, were fighting for their exist- 
ence. But he held himself a little apart from their activities, which en- 
abled him to see the amusing aspects of their life. He became the first 
narrator not only of the people in their relationship to the earth, but of 
the people’s humour, which he knew how to make use of as themes for 
his pictures with such convincing power that he has found countless 
imitators in this hitherto uncultivated field. This naive, blunt and hu- 
mane humour stands in direct contrast to that of the society of the court, 
which was being simultaneously expressed in the portraits of court fools, 
dwarfs and idiots. If we would acquaint ourselves with them we must 
turn once more to the art of Antonio Moro, who was the first, as 
Velasquez was the later artist, to whom the task was given of immor- 
talizing the fools of the Spanish court. 

As at the time of the decline of Rome the highest price was paid for 
dwarf slaves, so it is significant of the decadent culture of the Spanish 
court that their representatives sought amusement in the entertain- 
ment of and in tormenting misformed creatures, a proof that the owners 
of these half idiots with whom they amused themselves were none too 
far removed from their level. If we compare a portrait of Don Carlos, 
the weak son of King Philip, with the likeness of the king’s fool, Peresin, 
or the dwarf of Granvella (Fig. 10), the relationship between the mem- 
bers of the court and the world of buffoons is clearly enough seen, with 
which the accompaniment of the monkeys and stupid looking dogs in 
these pictures agree. That the court painters had to immortalize fools 
in life-size portraits, led the meaning of portrait painting, whose task 
should be the perpetuating of significant personalities, “ad absurdum.” 

Bruegel’s conception proved, on the other hand, that he grasped the 
essence of true artistic humour, when he held himself aloof from all 
portrait painting and gave us only general characteristic types from the 
masses of the people. 
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THE ETCHINGS OF ALBERT LOREY GROLL 


HE New Mexico scenery which provides the subject matter of Mr. 

Groll’s very individual and satisfying landscapes in color he has 
translated into black and white in a number of really noteworthy etch- 
ings. He is quite as competent an artist with the graver as with the brush 
and his plates reveal an understanding and mastery of the method 
which is convincing evidence of real talent. The balance of masses and 
forms in the Temples of New Mexico, with its impressive handling of 
light and shadow, the magnitude of the scene and its adequate rendering 
in miniature, illustrate his command of the medium. The Pueblo plate 
presented herewith, appreciably freer in handling and having more of 
the immediacy of a sketch, is nevertheless a carefully considered and 
successful composition managed with a minimum of effort. His work 
so far in this field entitles him to serious consideration as a direct de- 
scendant of the early school of American painter-etchers which included 
Twachtman and Weir. His etchings are almost without exception re- 
markably free from unnecessary elaboration of detail and the result is 
a calculated emphasis upon the basic and elemental features of their 
subject matter. His line is flowing — free; his masses boldly blocked; 
his cloud forms delicately outlined, have an appearance of movement, 
and his lights and shadows are placed with an unerring instinct for truth 
and effect. His field he wisely restricts to the scene that has inspired his 
most notable contribution to the painting of today in this country and 
which more nearly than any other he has been able to express in the 
language of art. So far as the painter-etcher’s work differs from that of 
the true etchers his product is definitely dissimilar from the latter. One 
is conscious of the influence of the painter’s feeling for color in it and it 
is appreciably less conditioned by the exigencies of draughtsmanship as 
exemplified in line. What it gains in the way of expression from the 
painter’s peculiar understanding of and measurable success in recre- 
ating in black and white a satisfying sense of the reality of nature more 
than compensates, | think, for the little it misses in the purely graphic 
sense. Groll’s etchings rank with and supplement his paintings in some- 
what the same way as the etchings of the greater painter-etchers, like 
Whistler, rank with and supplement their canvases. Something of what 
they miss in the one mode of expression is invariably found in the other. 
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A LIST OF ALBERT L.GROLL’S ETCHINGS 


I A Bit of the Grand Canyon — Arizona . : 8 by 10 inches 
2 Cathedral Rock, New Mexico ; : ‘ 8 by 10 inches 
3 The Cliff Dwellers — Arizona : ; ‘ 8 by 10 inches 
4 The Covered Wagon ; . . ‘ ‘ 8 by 10 inches 
5 The Enchanted Mesa . , : , , gby 11 inches 
6 In New Mexico. ‘ ‘ ‘ : , 8 by 10 inches 
? Inscription Rock . , : ‘ , : 8 by 11 inches 
8 Lake Louise — Canada . . ‘ : 7by g inches 
9 The Lone Cedar — New Mexico. , i 8 by 10 inches 
10 The Mesas of New Mexico . , : ‘ 5 by 7 inches 
II Opachi Trail — Arizona . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 by 7 inches 
12 The Sentinels — Grand Canyon, Arizona ‘ 5 by 7 inches 
13 The Temples of New Mexico : ; ‘ 8 by 10 inches 
14 ‘Trick Falls —Glacier Park, Montana . ‘ 10 by 14 inches 
15 Under Western Skies. ‘ ‘ ; ; 10 by 12 inches 
16 Superstition Mountain No.1 . 5 ; ‘ 7 by 10 inches 
17 Superstition Mountain No.2 . ; ; ‘ 11 by 14 inches 
18 The Wayside Cross ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7by 9g inches 
19 Camel Back Mountain . ‘ : ; ; 8 by 10 inches 
20 Under Western Skies. ; ; ; ; 83 by 10} inches 
21 Flying Clouds — Arizona ‘ . ‘ , 8 by 10 inches 
22 The Veteran — Giant Cactus . ; ‘ ; 7 by 10 inches 
23 Bad Lands— Arizona . : ; , j 8by 9g inches 
24 Rain Clouds — Arizona . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 by 7 inches 
25 Navajo Square ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 8 by 10 inches 
26 Gray Eyes — Navajo Indian . . ‘ ‘ 6by 8 inches 
27 Laguna Pueblo ‘ , ‘ . : 64by 82 inches 
28 Laguna Pueblo ‘ ; ; ‘ , : 54by 82 inches 


NOTES ON THE MAGDALEN MASTER 


By BENJAMIN RowLanb, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MONG the anonymities who crowd the field of art in the years be- 
fore Duccio’s time and Giotto’s, there is one whose artistic per- 
sonality deserves the reconstruction attempted by critics of Italian art. 
Dismissed by Venturi as uno studioso dei bizantini, ma volgare, nono- 
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stante certa vivacitd nei racconti,' this painter was rehabilitated by 
Sirén as the Magdalen Master,” his name deriving from the large and 
decorative panel of the penitent Mary in the Accademia at Florence 
(Fig. 1); as a precedent for the Franciscan doctrine of atonement 
through penance the Magdalen was a favorite and appropriate subject 
for the artists of the later Dugento. To the list of paintings associated 
with this master by Sirén, others, which I shall mention presently, have 
been contributed by Van Marle® and Offner.* 

Difficult as it is to distinguish the work of the various local schools at 
this time, I believe it is possible to discern in the painter of the Accade- 
mia panel a combination of Florentine sobriety and monumentality 
and refinement of design more properly called Sienese, a conclusion en- 
tirely compatible with Sirén’s contention that this artist was a follower 
of Coppo di Marcovaldo. The most winning characteristic of the Mag- 
dalen Master is his almost Oriental sensitiveness to linear rhythm and 
grace of outline, qualities in which he matches that other development 
from Byzantine precedent, the icon painting of Novgorod the Great. 
The simplicity and directness of expression seem peculiarly Tuscan; 
an attribution to the region between Florence and Arezzo is suggested 
by the geographical location of those paintings which have not found 
their way into modern collections. Occasionally the Madonnas by the 
Magdalen Master suggest, in their hieratic grandeur, the revival of 
monumental painting with Cimabue and the painters of the Proto- 
Renaissance. His work is part of that last triumph of stylization, the 
result of the church’s adamantine laws and centuries of tradition in 
painting, a stylization so far removed from reality that the picture be- 
comes an absolute symbol, remote and frozen, of the deity; one is re- 
minded of the point of view of the Eastern artists who painted their 
gods from visions enjoyed in a state of mystic contemplation. It is 
usual to find nature presented only in the most summary of conven- 
tions, as in Rousseau le Douanier’s canvases of the remembered charms 
of the Mexico of his youth. The Magdalen Master occasionally looked 
up from the copy book long enough to see the beauty of the world 
around him. How lovely was his awareness of kinship of design in 
natural forms may be seen in the Noli Me Tangere panel (Fig. 1), in 
which Christ’s blessing hand moves in the gentle curve of the grasses in 
1 Venturi, Storia dell Arte Italiana, 1907, V, p. 92. 

2 Sirén, Toskanische Maler im XIIlIen Jahrhundert. 1922. 


3 Van Marle, Italian Schools of Painting, I, pp. 279, 348, 352, etc. 
4 Offner, Italian Primitives at Yale, 1927, pp. 11-14. 
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the background; and the rhythm is repeated in the lithe and rather 
realistic tree that rises at the left. The sprightliness of the narratives, 
the grace of the Madonna type herald that experimentation with By- 
zantine formulae which was to end soon in the work of Cimabue and 
Duccio. 

The roster of the Magdalen Master’s works includes, besides the 
Accademia panel, paintings of the Madonna and Child in the Jarves 
Collection at Yale (Offner, op. cit., Fig. 4 and 4E), in the Blumenthal 
Collection, New York (Jdid., Fig. 4B), and the Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs in Paris (Jbid., Fig. 4G) ; other versions of this subject are to be 
found at S. Donato alle Torri (Jdid., Fig. 4K), in S. Michele at Remole, 
and in the art museum at Worcester, Mass. (Van Marle, oP. cit., V, p. 
433) ; the list is augmented by related Madonnas in the Fogg Museum 
of Harvard University (Offner, op. cit., Fig. 4D), in the Stoclet Collec- 
tion in Brussels (Sirén, Gaz. des Beaux Arts, 1926, p. 358), at Poppi 
(Casentino), at S. Michele di Rovezzano, and two in Mr. Acton’s col- 
lection in Florence (Figs. 3 and 6). 

To this already formidable array of works I would like to add an- 
other Madonna in the Fogg Museum (Fig. 2) and a fragment formerly 
in the Kann Collection in Paris (Fig. 5). 

Our Lady of the Fogg Museum is one of the most attractive of the 
works attributed to the Magdalen Master; the gracile pose of the Hodi- 
gitria and the combination of warm, leathery tones are particularly 
winning.” The Madonna is pavilioned in a cushioned throne with the 
Child on her left knee. She wears a black mantle over an undergar- 
ment of reddish brown, rather like the rich tone employed for the Mag- 
dalen’s hair in the painter’s principal work. The Virgin’s hood has a 
vermilion lining and is edged with a warm brown border. The Child- 
Emperor, whose imperious gesture in benediction completely dominates 
the scene, is clad in a robe of orange tone. The throne itself is draped 
with a piece of checkered stuff in yellow ochre, dark red, and green. The 
lower part of the panel has been so badly damaged that the feet of the 
Madonna can no longer be distinguished. Exclusive of the haloes, the 
background is overlaid with silver leaf, now very much tarnished; the 
nimbi themselves are so darkened as to resemble tooled leather rather 
than gold. 

What will be noted at once in comparing this Madonna with others 
of the group mentioned above are the tricks of drawing, such as the 


5 Bought from the dealer Romano in Florence, 1924. Published by Van Marle as a work of the 
Pisan School. Vide, op. cit., V, p. 419. 
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parallel lines for the eyelids (the cavernous eye socket found in works 
of the Pisan school was never favored by the Magdalen Master), the 
pleasing flower-like convention for the lips, the general gourd-shaped 
outline of the face and neck as a whole, and, especially, the gracious 
tilt of the Madonna’s head as she indicates the Saviour. If a more de- 
tailed proof were necessary, it would be possible to point out the re- 
semblance between the bambini, old beyond their years and almost 
bald, in the Harvard picture and those in the Acton (Fig. 3) and Jarves 
Collections, the kidney-shaped ear of the Christ Child in every example, 
and so on. The picture in Cambridge is most closely related to, in fact, 
is almost an exact reverse of the cartoon used for the first of the two 
paintings (Fig. 3) in the Acton Collection. The spindly architecture of the 
throne as well as the trick of passing the drapery behind the Madonna 
over the cushion is another similarity between these two works and 
others of the school. The stylistic kinship between the Fogg Madonna 
and those at Yale, Worcester and Brussels is only slightly less obvious. 
Another characteristic of the group is the diapered background, sugges- 
tive of the decoration of French miniatures which was to reappear in 
Duccio’s Madonna of the Franciscans. The figures of saints in the 
spandrels of the Fogg picture may be compared with those in the Uffizi 
fragment (Offner, op. cit., Figs. 4L and 411) or to the angels in the 
smaller Madonna also in the Harvard museum (Fig. 4). The drapery 
treatment in the works of this atelier with its heavy delineation of folds 
may be termed Romanesque to distinguish it from the gold striation of 
the Byzantine manner. Romanesque also are the cheek spots found in 
the Fogg Madonna and the other works of the Master. 

The relation of the second Fogg Madonna to those already discussed 
is less obvious ; this painting seems the work of another slightly less ac- 
complished member of the atelier. It is with this panel that the frag- 
ment.in the Kann Collection must be associated. Of what must have 
been an altarpiece of considerable size there remains only part of the 
Madonna who holds a flower in her hand with the exquisite gesture of 
the Bodhisattva in the paintings of the Orient. Attributed to Cimabue 
in the sales catalogue of the Kann Collection, this “missing” Madon- 
na is but one more painting close to but not definitely a part of the 
Proto-Renaissance. There is, true, a certain superficial resemblance to 
Vigoroso’s Madonna in Perugia, but a Morellian comparison with works 
by the Magdalen Master brings this problem in attribution to a happy 
ending. The type and position of the hand of the Virgin correspond to 
the second panel in the Acton Collection (Fig. 6). Both are related to 
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THe MacpaLten Master: Maponna AND CHILD 


The Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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5. ‘Tne Macpaten Master: MAponna 
(FRAGMENT) 


Formerly in the Kann Collection, Paris 
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the frontal in the Blumenthal Collection (Offner, op. cit., Fig. 4B), 
which, although obviously of the circle of our painter, does not possess 
the refinement of the best products of the shop. 

Interesting as examples of the wave of Mariolotry which at the time 
was filling the portals of French cathedrals with statues of man’s in- 
tercessor at the throne of Heaven, these Madonnas by the Magdalen 
Master are no less charming esthetically as representatives of the really 
great formalized style, the final compromise between the maniera greca 
and the strong outline style of the West. To publish them may gain for 
a precious personality some of the plaudits generally reserved for the 
great ones who followed him. 


SAUL KOVNER 


By Wa.tTerR GuTMAN 
New York City 


E often speak of the work of a talented young man as giving 

promise of masterpieces to come, yet if his work is worth remark- 
ing about it must constitute, as Jean Cocteau would say, a number of 
masterpieces already arrived. This is true of the painter and etcher 
Saul Kovner. He has the usual ineptitudes of a beginner but more than 
a usual sensitiveness to life, visual integrity and artistic good sense. I 
know of only one picture of his which I would call banal, which repeat- 
ed, that is, the tones and forms of other men. Sometimes he seems out- 
wardly to repeat them. There is an etching which shows a nude woman 
seated by a stream. She is drawn to the lumpy and angular anatomy 
of the German fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The foliage is like that 
of an old print and so I asked him if it was a copy of one. It was, how- 
ever, a composition from one of his own nude studies. Its similarity 
grew from the same eagerness to tell a story coupled with the same igno- 
rance of the human form according to medical standards, but knowl- 
edge of it according to the needs of the sentiment, that the early engrav- 
ers possessed. He has done a number of etchings and paintings poking 
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fun at the bland manner with which people make love in the parks. Be- 
cause of the earthiness of his characters and the spiciness of their ac- 
tions, because of the way they are sown throughout the composition 
and because of the satiric humour of the artist, one is naturally reminded 
of Breughel. But the reactions, though based on a mutual interest in 
common things, are fundamentally different. To Breughel vulgarity 
was droll. To Saul to whom, instinctively more than rationally, beauty 
is fragile and even sacred it is a waste. So his pictures are a harsh and 
even cynical comment upon the beefy legs and cushioned hips which 
go as Venus, the classy hair cut and snappy tie of Apollo, and the 
modern muse of music, the portable victrola. 

But there are values more purely plastic than his sincerity. The main 
one is that of color. Technically his aim is to build a painting entirely 
with color, to have its design, its form and effect spring from the coun- 
terposition of tones and their absolute values. This has been practically 
achieved, especially in water color, where design and form cannot be 
considered except in connection with the tones. 

Emotionally, his color expresses two things, an irony and a sober, 
lyric poetry. Take his water color landscape of a corner of old wooden 
tenements seen from a park. The houses, box-like, clinker built, of two 
or three stories, with flat or pitched roofs and coloured a faded white or 
yellow or green, are the same ones that Burchfield, Hopper, and Keune 
like to put into their pictures. Yet how much less pretentious are these 
paintings of Saul. Burchfield seems to revel in their ugliness, to see in 
them a symbol of an American spiritual diaspora, in which he takes the 
somewhat perverse pride of a martyr with his wounds. Hopper admits 
as Burchfield that things are ugly but out of it he is determined to wrest 
a defiant strength. His houses correspond to the independent peasant, 
ignorant, but having a style of his own. Keune’s are the lilac scented 
handkerchief of an old maid, the symbol of a past, simpler, and ipso 
facto better day in our national existence. In Saul none of these philo- 
sophic considerations appear. He is perfectly aware that the houses are 
ugly, but he does not call their simplicity anything but cheap building. 
What he does admire is what is there, the colors made by the light on 
their bare, slightly corrugated surfaces and their weathered paint. 

It is this poetry of life, the poetry which life makes despite its defects, 
which he transfers to his sheet. In his self portrait it was the colors of 
his black felt hat, of his somewhat sallow face, of his olive-drab, flannel 
shirt and his gray suit coat, along with the pale, sweet-pea green of the 
wall, the pearl blue of the small mirror, and the light brown of its maple 
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frame, which form the excuse and pleasure of his picture. The effect is 
like Rembrandt, a vigilant, sensitive and reticent character, and for the 
same reasons. He is not concerned with grandiose conclusions about 
the universe or its spirit. What he knows is that it often gives pleasant 
effects, and that if these are selected and transferred to the paper or can- 
vas with an equivalent richness and clarity in the paint, and an equiva- 
lent subtlety and meaningfulness in the combinations of tones and 
forms, he is bound to have a good picture. 


A SELF PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART 


By Frank E. WasHBurN FREUND 
New York City 


T one of the New York galleries can be seen at present a most im- 
portant discovery of “Americana” in the form of a self portrait by 
Gilbert Stuart in his ripe manhood, sketchy but, just because of that, 
of the greatest intimacy and quality too, for it is well known that Stuart 
was one of the most impatient of mortals and, in consequence, one of 
those artists, like Franz Hals, who do their best and most characteristic 
work during the first flash of inspiration and in their first, often almost 
furious attack. 

Stuart, all through his life, was averse to painting himself. As is 
known, he did a self portrait in his youth during his early London peri- 
od, in 1778, when he was twenty-four years old, just before he entered 
Benjamin West’s studio. In it he shows himself as a “romantic” artist 
in a huge “Rubens” hat, with delicate features and somewhat question- 
ing eyes, as if uncertain of what the future may have in store for him. 
For a long time, this was considered to be the only self portrait ever 
done by him, and Waterhouse said of it that it was painted “in his fre- 
est manner, with a Rubens hat and Stuart, in his best days, was not 
ashamed of it.” It now hangs in the Redwood Library, Newport, Rhode 
Island, as a gift from Mrs. D. Waterhouse. Then, about ten years later, 
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also in London, he painted, as a letter of Miss Jane Stuart’s states, an- 
other self portrait in oil for his mother which, however, never grew be- 
yond the first sketchy touches, for, as the same letter says, the artist 
could never be induced to finish it. It now hangs in the New York Met- 
ropolitan Museum. It shows the artist considerably aged as if, since 
1778, he had gone through many experiences and even vicissitudes, as 
might well have been the case with a man of his nervous and unstable 
temperament who one day was in affluence and almost the next in the 
worst financial trouble. This time, there is a haunted look in his eyes. 
But the mouth, in spite of its painfully drooping corners, nose and eyes, 
are the same, the latter with their peculiarly heavy, overhanging eye- 
lids. 

Then many years pass, Stuart returns to America and, at last, settles 
in Boston. There this newly discovered self portrait must have been 
painted when the artist was about fifty years of age. Thus it shows him 
at the height of his power before a marked deterioration set in, owing to 
certain well-known unfortunate habits. 

The characteristic traits as recorded in the two self portraits just 
mentioned can be found here again to perfection, the sensitive and, to a 
certain extent, sensuous mouth above a well-shaped but, at least in com- 
parison to the upper part of the face, somewhat weak, almost feminine 
chin; the strongly marked “eagle” nose with its fine nostrils, like those 
of a “race horse,” betraying the nervous, excitable nature of the man; 
the eyes, this time introspective but capable of concentrating their gaze 
in studying the object in front of them, and again those heavy, over- 
hanging eyelids underneath well-defined eyebrows; and lastly the beau- 
tifully domed forehead of a thinker. The hair as shown in this portrait 
betrays the artist who does not care for outside appearances, and the 
same can be said about the coat he wears, apparently his working kit 
which is almost in rags, comparable to Frank Wedekind’s poet “in 
trousers frayed and worn!” But Stuart must have felt very comfortable 
in it, to be sure. It seems a great contrast to the romantic “Rubens” hat 
of about thirty years before but is perhaps only the inevitable develop- 
ment in the outward life of such an artist and man, almost a symbol of 
that of his inner life. 

What is new in this recently discovered self portrait and, therefore, of 
the greatest interest and importance, are the wrist and hand showing, 
as much as we can see of them, the sensitiveness of the born artist. 

The whole attitude of the portrayed is that of concentrated contem- 
plation in a moment of inner creation. It is, therefore, speaking quite in 
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general, one of the most interesting artists’ self portraits in existence 
and as that of our foremost American painter, its importance for Ameri- 
ca cannot be overestimated. 

Very characteristic for Stuart as painter are the rapid, nervous brush 
work, the use of certain high lights, and the shapeless ear which almost 
acts as his signature, for Stuart was far too impatient to take the trouble 
and time to draw and paint carefully the intricacies of the human ear. 
If, as in this case, he joins it correctly to the head, that is all that can be 
expected of him. The color scheme of the painting, if in this connection 
one can speak of a “scheme” — for the whole painting plainly indicates 
that it was done in a moment of self-introspection and on the spur of 
the moment, perhaps during a chance look in a mirror when pausing from 
some other work and trying to divert his thought from it for a second— 
is a combination of russet browns which somehow characterize Stuart 
completely. The execution of the painting must be pronounced master- 
ly. There is no loss between the directing brain and the obeying hand; 
the “stream of consciousness,” to use this phrase in a somewhat different 
but, I think, very appropriate sense, is nowhere interrupted, and thus 
we get a complete picture of the artist in meditation. 

Again years pass and Stuart draws, on the back of a letter addressed 
to Mr. Bennett, then Curator of The Academy of Design, a little pen- 
and-ink sketch, almost full face, whilst our portrait, in conformity with 
the one in The Metropolitan Museum, but in contrast to the early one 
in Newport, which shows Stuart’s right profile, represents the artist as 
seen from the right, therefore exposing his left profile to the spectator. 
In this late pen-and-ink sketch, in which old age has entirely superseded 
the temperamental characteristics of youth and even middle age, can, 
however, be detected all the personal traits mentioned above. 

It is interesting to compare the John Neagle portrait of Stuart at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts with the newly discovered self portrait 
and trace the similarities of chin, mouth, nose, cheeks, eyes and fore- 
head, in short of the entire face and shape of the head — always keeping 
in mind the inevitable changes wrought by time. 
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SOME PAINTINGS BY GIROLAMO DI BENVENUTO 


_RicHarp C. Morrison 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HE question of the authorship of the (so called) Benvenuto di Gio- 

vanni altarpiece in the Fogg Museum (Fig. 1) is a moot one. For 
many years this large painting of the Madonna and Child enthroned 
with saints and angels has been thought of as the outstanding example 
of art of Benvenuto’s last period. Critics are, however, entirely aware 
of the difficulty in attempting to distinguish the work of Benvenuto 
from that of his son Girolamo, and the existing attribution was given 
to the Fogg panel in all consciousness of this difficulty.’ 

The style of Benvenuto seems to be a continuous development up to 
the end of the century, and it is only after 1500 that his identity is lost 
in the confusion between his work and that of his son. At the turn of the 
century, he was nearly sixty-five years old, while his son Girolamo was 
thirty, and it is extremely hard to believe that at this venerable age, 
Benvenuto could so far break from a lifelong tradition as to be the 
author of these pictures. 

Girolamo di Benvenuto, however, did break from his father’s tute- 
lage. In 1510 he is found working with Pacchia, Pacchiaratto, and 
Girolamo Genga. He seems to have been more open to the outside in- 
fluences which absorbed Sienese painting about this time. His art at its 
best only approaches the greatness of his father’s work, and despite the 
influence of many masters, nearly always remains monotonous. This 
uninteresting very sameness, however, lends an individualism to the 
artist, and (if for few other reasons) is useful at least in isolating work 
from his hand. 

The Madonna of the Snow (Fig. 2) signed by Girolamo was painted 
in 1508, when the artist was thirty-eight years old. This picture, to- 
gether with the Fogg altarpiece, seems to be the most ambitious of his 
attempts, and in the similarities of these two pictures, the hand of the 
same artist is seen. Both pictures found their inspiration in Benve- 
nuto’s altarpiece in S. Domenico (Fig. 3), or some similar painting, yet 
the arrangement is imitative and the resemblances are only borrowed, 
for it is quite obvious that the S. Domenico altarpiece is far and away 
the greatest picture of the three. Dated in 1483, the S. Domenico paint- 
ing is a work of Benvenuto’s maturity and is quite representative of his 


1 Cf, Dr. Forbes’ excellent article in Art in America, 1913. 
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art as a whole. The elongated figures, the nervous folds of drapery, the 
thin, narrow-faced Madonna, are all characteristic of Benvenuto’s work 
from his first known extant picture, the Volterra Annunciation. Com- 
pared to the Fogg painting and to the Madonna of the Snow, the S. 
Domenico altarpiece shows its great superiority in its aliveness. Giro- 
lamo’s signed work and the Fogg picture show the faces of the figures as 
mere masks, while the figures themselves have the deadness of wax. 

The Madonna and Child in the altarpiece in the Church of S. Lucia, 
Sinalunga’ (Fig. 4), signed BENVENUTO IOHANNIS DE SENIS, 1509, was 
probably the model for the Madonna and Child in the Fogg painting. 
The Sinalunga picture has been much restored, as has the frame (which 
bears the signature), and the signature itself. Whether or not the paint- 
ing originally bore Benvenuto’s name does not signify. Girolamo car- 
rying out a commission given to his aged parent might very conceivably 
have signed his father’s name to the work. The signature, however, can- 
not disguise the handiwork. In spite of the restoration, the character- 
istic types appear, that are seen in the Madonna of the Snow and in the 
Fogg painting. The colours used in the Sinalunga picture are of the 
same scheme of warm, deep, rich tones that are found in the Fogg altar- 
piece and in the signed Girolamo. The predella of the picture is much 
inferior to the main panel, and in colour and character is very close to a 
predella panel, A Miracle of St. Catherine, by Girolamo, in the Fogg 
Museum. Benvenuto’s range of colour seems to be confined to a cold, 
drab palette of not very strong intensities, while in Girolamo’s work we 
find a more intense and warmer scheme of colours. This is not only true 
of the three pictures under discussion, but also of other works of Giro- 
lamo’s maturity.’ 

Of these, perhaps the greatest is the Annunciation at Buonconvento, 
“which is so like the Fogg painting that it might have been done at the 
same time, and should forever settle the attribution of this fine altar- 
piece as a work from Girolamo’s hand.”* 

A bust portrait of a young woman by Girolamo, formerly in the Ben- 
son collection, is a superior work by this artist, and has many character- 
istics common to all of his best paintings.” The lady’s veil is of the 


2T am indebted to Dr. Rowland of the Harvard Fine Arts Department for the information he has 
given me from his close study of this painting. 

8 Mr. Perkins has written of a Madonna in Torrita by Benvenuto, and dated 1497, which is similar 
to the Fogg picture and to the one at Sinalunga. I do not know this painting, but I should judge that 
it might belong to the same group. The late date makes it possible for Girolamo to have painted this 
one also. 

4 Excerpt of a letter from Dr. Rowland. 

5 The picture is a portrait of a young lady, supposed to be “Laura” after Simoni’s painting done for 
Petrarch. 
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same heavy texture as the veil which the virgin wraps about the Christ- 
Child in the Fogg altarpiece. The colours, too, are the same deep hues, 
while the face, though a portrait, continues Girolamo’s tradition of 
oval fullness. 

A Madonna and Child with Saints Peter and Paul by Girolamo, 
formerly in the Volpi collection, is just another repetition of the same 
types. Indeed the Madonna and Child in the Volpi picture seem to ap- 
proach the Fogg Madonna and Child more nearly than do any of the 
others. The Madonna’s face has lost the very slight bit of freedom and 
individuality that the Madonna of the Snow and the Madonna in 
Sinalunga have retained, and has become as stereotyped as the mask- 
like Fogg Madonna. 

Girolamo’s work undoubtedly has no right to be placed with that of 
Siena’s great artists, but it does have charm and a decorativeness which 
makes it pleasing, regardless of its historical value. Developing under 
the shadow of the greater personality of his father, Girolamo’s work, 
even in his own generation, lost much of its glory, but we today have 
not given him even the little credit which he deserves. 








